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his banker in supplying him with money when he wanted it; who was himself now a Member of Parliament,and who loved much to be employed in political negociation1; thought he should do eminent service both to government and Johnson, if he could be the means of his getting a seat in the House of Commons2. With this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, of which he gave me a copy in his own hand-writing, which is as follows:—
'SIR,
' You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of waiting upon you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe to you, that Dr. Johnson would make an excellent figure in the House of Commons, and heartily wished he had a seat there. My reasons are briefly these:
' I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his government, which I am certain he wishes to support by every means in his power.
' He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready eloquence ; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of an argument; can express himself with clearness and precision, and fears the face of no man alive.
' His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and un-impeached virtue, would secure him the attention of the House, and could not fail to give him a proper weight there.
acquaintance (Mr. Strahan, M.P.) calling on me, after having just been at the Treasury, showed me what he styled a pretty thing, for a friend of his; it was an order for £150, payable to Dr. Johnson, said to be one half of his yearly pension.'
1  Sz&fiost, July 27, 1778.
2  Hawkins (Life, p. 513) says that Mr. Thrale made the same attempt.    ' He had two meetings with the ministry, who at first seemed inclined to find Johnson a seat.'   ' Lord Stowell told me,' says Mr, Croker, 'that it was understood amongst Johnson's friends that Lord North was afraid that Johnson's help (as he himself said of Lord Chesterfield's) might have been sometimes embarrassing.    " He perhaps thought, and not unreasonably," added Lord Stowell, " that, like the elephant in the battle, he was quite as likely to trample down his friends as his foes."'    Lord Stowell referred to Johnson's letter to Chesterfield (ante, i. 304), in which he describes a patron as ' one who encumbers a man with help.'
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